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parcels. By this method the tension may be regulated to within 
half a pound, and increased or decreased so rapidly that the 
heightening of pitch is clearly recognized without the use of an 
auxiliary wire. H. G. Williams. 

Congregational School, Caterham. 


The Koh-i-Nur : a Reply. 

It is a far from pleasant task for me to set about replying to 
Prof. Maskelyne’s criticism of my history of the Koh-i-Nur. I 
desire to say what must be said with all respect for him, but the 
tone of some of his remarks renders this a task of exceeding 
difficulty. All I care about is to get at the truth, and in order to 
do so I have spared neither time nor labour. I cannot suppose 
that you would grant me space sufficient for answering in detail 
all the statements in Prof. Maskelyne’s article ; nor do I seek for 
such space, because I deem it to be sufficient for those, several of 
them experts, who have accorded my views their hearty support 
and approval—Firstly, to state here in a general way that having 
very carefully studied Prof. Maskelyne’s long article it has not, 
in my opinion, in the very smallest degree shaken the facts I 
have quoted, and the deductions from them which are to be found 
in my appendix to “Tavernier’s Travels,” and in the article pub¬ 
lished in the April number of the English Illustrated Magazine 
of the present year. Indeed, I might go further, and say that this 
attack very materially confirms the strength of the position upon 
which I have taken my stand. Secondly, I shall select a few 
points only which afford clear issues without any mystification, 
as to which side the balance of evidence iies upon, and invite 
readers to draw their own conclusions. 

Before going further I think I should recall to notice the 
review of my edition of “ Tavernier ” which appeared is Nature 
last Febiuary (vol. xliii. p. 313), and the English Illustrated 
Magazine for April, from which it will be seen that a suggestion 
made in the review has since been acted upon, with the result 
that was anticipated. 

Prof. Maskelyne states that there is an absence of novelty in 
my facts. Just so, it is the old facts that I rely upon, not the mis¬ 
quoted and distorted variants which are to be found in so many 
writings. In my earliest allusions to this subject, many years 
ago, I made some mistakes, from blindly following authorities 
whom I now know to have been misled as to their facts. Since 
then I have learnt how necessary it is to check all statements as 
of fact in reference to this subject, and not to place too implicit 
a trust on quotations, no matter how eminent the authority who 
makes them may be. 

Is it conformable to the judicial position which Prof. 
Maskelyne claims to occupy, to say that I dismiss Prof. 
H. H, Wilson, and what he narrates, “by the somewhat 
flippant remark that ‘ it has afforded sundry imaginative 
writers a subject for highly characteristic paragraphs ’ ' ? the 
facts being these—I never referred to Prof. H. H. Wilson ; I 
did not even know before that he was the writer of the 
anonymous note in the cfficia! catalogue ; and more than that, 
I had not that particular contribution to the subject in my mind 
when writing the above words. 

Still further, with regard to the judicial position, I do not think 
it is apparent in any of Prof. Maskelyne’s subsequent remarks. 
They are those of an advocate who smites his opponent in 
season and out of season, and seeks to disparage him by imply¬ 
ing that he has assaulted the reputation of men (whom all must 
honour), when he has merely pointed out misquotations in their 
writings and expressed dissent with their conclusions. 

I yield to no one in my admiration for the late Mr. King’s 
work, but this cannot and should not restrain me from pointing 
out misquotations and misprints in his books when treating of 
the subjects with which he has dealt. To justify this 1 shall 
quote but a few instances which I have noticed, out of many. 
On pp. 78 and 82 (“ Natural History of Precious Stones,” Bohn’s 
edition, 1870) the weight of the Mogul’s diamond is stated as 
on Tavernier’s authority to have been 240 carats and on the 
plate 208 carats, instead of 279^ carats. 

The Koh-i-Nur is stated on p. 82 to have weighed 184 carats 
instead of 186^, and, strangest of all, when recut, that is to say 
in its present condition, its weight is given, pp. 75 and 347, as 
102J and on the plate as 102j carats, whereas its true weight is 
io 5 t 1 t carats. 

On p. 68 he deduces an argument from the note by Clusius, 
which is referred to by Prof. Maskelyne, and given in the original 
in my paper; the whole force of his argument depending, how- 
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ever, on the change of the word Belgium of the original to 
Europe in his, Mr. King’s, own rendering of it. 

I might add to this list, but sufficient has been stated to show 
that such statements require the most careful scrutiny, by whom¬ 
soever they may have been made. 

On pp. 81-82 will be found Mr. King’s dissent from Prof. 
Maskelyne’s theory about the identity of Babar’s diamond with 
the Mogul’s ; the difference of opinion between them being 
very wide indeed, though Prof. Maskelyne does not think it 
necessary to refer to it in his article. 

With reference to what Prof. Maskelyne writes about De Boot 
and Garcia de Orta, I shall only say that I am very well ac¬ 
quainted with both authors’ works, and that I assert again that 
the statement wrongly attributed to Monardes, and quoted as 
from Mr. King by Prof. Maskelyne, was an unsound and danger¬ 
ous link in the chain by which it was proposed to connect Babar’s 
diamond with the Koh-i-Nur. 

It was a statement convenient to use, but what if I had used 
it first, and had also misquoted the authority ? Would the terms 
Prof. Maskelyne employs about my aberration, &c., have been 
considered strong enough ? There was, however, no aberration 
whatever on my part, and Prof. Maskelyne has himself now 
fully demolished, as anyone may read, the authenticity of the 
link he formerly used as a very material element in his chain. 
How can he, then, still cling to the fragments of this shattered link, 
while he dismisses so peremptorily Malcolm’s statement about 
the weight of the Darya-i-Nur ? Will he ever again use that link, 
or quote Monardes as his authority ? (Edinburgh Review , vol. 
cxxiv., 18 56, p. 247.) 

I still venture to think that my conclusion as to the kind of 
carat used by Tavernier is a legitimate one. At the end of 
chapter xviii., book ii., he says, where computing from their 
weights the values of diamonds to a Hard, “le Diamant du 
Grand Mogol pese 279 T \ carats ” (sic) ; and in the very next 
paragraph, “ le Diamant du Grand Due de Toscane pese 139J 
carats.” 

True it is, as pointed out by Prof. Maskelyne, that Tavernier 
in some other passages defines the carats as “nos carats”; he 
does not say, however, “carats de France,” and the meaning 
therefore I take to be the carats employed by himself and his 
confraternity as contrasted with Indian measures of weight. 

The value of the abbas or pearl ratti of 2'66 grains, or seven- 
eighths of the Florentine carat, has also been approximately 
arrived at by other relations given by Tavernier; conversely, 
therefore, it proves his carat to have been the Florentine. 

I know of several early writers who have written about the 
Grand Duke’s diamond, and by them Tavernier is referred to as 
the authority for its weight, which, as even Prof. Maskelyne 
admits, was given in Florentine carats. I think all the cir¬ 
cumstances justify the belief that it was probably weighed by 
Tavernier himself with his own weights and scales. Now as 
to the weighment of the Mogul’s diamond, ill one passage 
Prof. Maskelyne (p. 557) states that Tavernier does not say he 
weighed any of the stones, and, in another, on the same page, 
“The diamond Tavernier saw, weighed, he said (was he merely 
told so or did he really weight it ?), 319J ratis.” 

The pages of Tavernier give the following very explicit answer 
to this query. He says, “Ce diamant appartient au Grand 
Mogol, lequel me fit 1’honneur de me le iaire montrer avec 
tons ses autres joyaux. On voit la forme oil il est demeure 
etant taille, et m'ayant esti permis de lepeserjay trouve qu’tlpese 
319! ratis qui sont 279-^ de nos carats." 

This is precise evidence enough that he did weigh the stone 
himself, and if the carats were French instead of the lighter 
Florentine carats, which I believe them to have been, the stone 
was so much the heavier, and therefore still more removed in 
weight from Babar’s stone. 

Tavernier, I must remind the reader, besides Bernier, is our 
only authority for what is known about the Mogul’s stone, as 
such, and what I have protested against and still protest against 
is, the suppression or rejection of such precise statements as the 
above, while others of his which fit in with particular theories 
are accepted 

In various directions I have been enabled to show Tavernier’s 
minute accuracy about matters not connected with his trade as a 
jeweller, and when he speaks as an expert, in the practice of his 
own profession, he deserves, and proves that he deserves, a very 
different treatment from that which he has received. It is for 
this reason, and not because I am blind to his faults, that I give 
him my loyal support. I have already, in voi. ii. of ‘ ‘ Tavernier’s 
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Travels,” stated that some corrections of valises given in vol. i, 
are required in consequence of the identification, made too late 
for their correction, of the value of Tavernier’s carat, but the 
present discussion as to the Koh-i-Nur is quite independent of 
that. 

With regard to the mutilated condition of the Koh-i-Nur, I 
have nothing to add ; the statement as to its condition, quoted by 
me, and the figures and models of the stone appear to be suffi¬ 
cient proof that portions had been removed by cleavage, which 
would account for the difference between its weight and the 
Mogul, as described by Tavernier, and I still retain that 
opinion. 

It is not of the least importance as regards the main question, 
whether my suggestion should prove correct or not, that if Babar’s 
stone has survived it may be identical with the Darya-i-Nur, to 
which Malcolm attributed a weight of 186 carats. Prof. Maske- 
lyne, upon a system of calculation which I cannot admit as 
applicable to the case, as we do not know the thicknesses of the 
stones which he compares, gives to the Darya-i-Nur an estimated 
weight of 210 carats. For the present, therefore, I prefer 
Malcolm’s definite statement to Prof. Maskelyne’s theory about 
the attributed weight being the “echo associated with the Koh- 
i-Nur.” 

I shall have something to say about the Golconda table dia¬ 
mond, and about a great many other diamonds and other precious 
stones too, on a future occasion. In that wotk I shail be as careful 
to give, as I have hitherto been, chapter and verse for every 
statement of fact quoted, and I shall trust the histories so 
supported will find acceptance from those who care to in¬ 
vestigate the evidence in favour of the conclusions connected 
therewith. 

I am not quite sure that I appreciate the full force of the phrase 
“verisimilitude of a true history”—the last words of Prof. Maske¬ 
lyne’s article—but of this I am certain, that if ever I should see 
a history of the Koh-i-Nur following the lines of that article, 
I shall feel bound to make another and special “ incursion ” into 
the subject in defence of Tavernier if not of myself. 

Dublin, October 12. V. Ball. 


THE NAUTICAL ALMANAC. 

T T has been known for some little time that Dr. John 
*• Russell Hind, F.R.S., who for many years past has 
been responsible for the production of the national ephe- 
meris, would soon seek that retirement to which his long 
services and his distinguished career entitle him. At the 
end of the year, he will relinquish the office of Superin¬ 
tendent of the “ Nautical Alamanac,” and the good wishes 
and kindly sympathy of the astronomers of many nations 
will follow him in the retirement he is seeking. 

His successor has been appointed, and in Mr. A. M. 
W. Downing we have not the slightest doubt that the 
Admiralty have made a happy selection, and that under 
his auspices the high character and reputation of the 
“Nautical Almanac” will be fully maintained. Mr. Down¬ 
ing has long been associated with meridian astronomy- 
in its best traditions; andin his position of greater respon¬ 
sibility and greater freedom we entertain the hope that his 
astronomical reputation will be fully maintained and 
extended. He may be said to enter on his office 
at a time when the “ Nautical Almanac” is on its trial. 
The arrangement of the book, and the information it con¬ 
veys, were practically settled by a Committee some sixty 
years since. How efficiently that Committee performed 
its task is shown by the fact that so little alteration has 
been needed for so long a period. But the outcry for 
change has gone forth : new committees are deliberating 
and reporting, and it will be among Mr. Downing’s first 
duties to give shape, alike to the suggestions of irrespon¬ 
sible authorities, as well as to incorporate the recommen¬ 
dations of recognized committees in a new and improved 
“Nautical Almanac.” 

One great difficulty which has to be encountered, and 
of which it is not easy to see the proper solution, is due 
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to the fact that the “Nautical Almanac ” seeks to supply the 
wants of two very different classes of persons—namely, 
astronomers properly so called, and nautical men. The 
former demand very considerable detail in the exhibition 
of the several computations, the latter are satisfied with 
a very few final results. The former class is a small 
one, and a very moderate edition would satisfy their 
demands. The latter class is a very large one, and 
necessitates the printing, it may be, of thirty or forty 
thousand copies. The first question therefore, it seems, 
which must claim the attention of any Committee, or of 
any Superintendent, is, whether it be desirable to sepa¬ 
rate the “ Nautical Almanac ” into two, or it may be more, 
sections—one circulating among astronomers, the other 
among mariners. Private enterprise, anxious to minister to 
the wants of a rapidly increasing mercantile marine, has 
long supplemented the “Nautical Almanac” with a smaller 
and pirated edition, valuable to sailors, but detrimental to 
: the circulation of what may be considered the legitimate 
ephemeris. WoulditnotbebetteriftheAdmiraltycouldsee 
their way to publish an ephemeris with other nautical infor¬ 
mation, entirely for the use of the marine ? Such a course 
is followed by the Governments of other countries. The 
German Government publish at Berlin a compact 
“ Nautisches Jahrbuch,” admirably adapted for naval 
purposes. This example is followed in Austria and in 
America, and we believe that the sale of our “Almanac” to 
the naval men of those countries has fallen off in the 
last years, or at least has not kept pace with the increase 
of foreign tonnage. 

Such questions are of importance, as concerning not 
only the financial position of the work, but its influence 
in our own and foreign navies. There are, however, 
others touching the scientific and purely astronomical 
side of the compilation. Such, for instance, is the vexed 
question of the introduction of empirical terms in the 
final positions of the moon. Astronomical purists will 
maintain that the position of the moon should be that 
assigned by a purely gravitational theory, to facilitate the 
comparison of that theory with observation. Others 
demand that the place of the moon should coincide, as 
accurately as possible, with observation ; and looking at 
the large portion of the “ Nautical Almanac ” devoted to 
“ lunar distances,” it would seem (if this section is ever 
used) that it is desirable that the distances given should 
represent observed facts. After a naval man has been at 
the trouble of observing and reducing a lunar distance, to 
ask him to apply a correction for the error of moon’s 
place seems wanton and irritating. And if the amount of 
the empirical correction is clearly ascertainable, it can be 
easily removed before instituting a comparison between 
observation and that theory from which the moon’s place 
has been computed. But to satisfy the demands of both 
classes of astronomers will try the tact and ability of the 
new Superintendent to the utmost. 

The section devoted to the apparent places of the stars 
has also been submitted to considerable criticism. No 
doubt here enlargement is needed, and possibly im¬ 
proved places of the stars, particularly of circumpolar 
stars in the southern hemisphere, are much wanted. 
But on this point the new’ Superintendent is himself a 
weighty authority. He has worked much and success¬ 
fully in the determination and removal of systematic 
differences from star catalogues, and their reduction to 
knowm and recognized standards. So that, under his 
influence, we may hope that this section will take and 
maintain a foremost position. 

Mr. Downing has undertaken a very important duty, of 
great national importance, at a very critical period. We 
fully believe that he will grapple with this task success¬ 
fully, and that, in his efforts to improve our ephemeris, he 
will have the assistance and support of all classes of 
astronomers. 
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